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ABSTRACT 

Attention is focused in this rather advanced 
discussion on human goals and human style in the face of present and 
anticipated future developments in the computer-based technologies as 
related to English education. The paper admittedly is not objective. . 
The implications of two hypotheses are discussed: that learning 
systems are not necessarily a threat to the teaching of English and 
that learning systems may in fact serve as allies of English 
teaching. Topics considered include: the distinction between means 
and ends, teaching machines, systems, computer-related learning 
systems, reevaluation from teachers and the cybernetics industry, 
individualization versus individuation, education and control, 
systems teaching and behavioristic control, reappraisal of 
educational technology business, and general evaluation of 
computer- involved learning. (LH) 
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Foreword 



With the exception of a small invitational Conference on 
Writing Behavioral Objectives for English, there was little 
on the 1968 program of the National Council of Teachers of 
English conventionin Milwaukee to augur the intense interest 
in systems approaches that would develop in succeeding years. 

At the Washington convention a year later, members 
of the Council began to come to grips with behavioral ob- 
jectives, with systems approaches, and vrith accountability 
as a concept in education. 

It was at the Washington convention that the Commis- 
sion on English Curriculum began a two-year study of this 
new force on American education. Much of its task turned 
out to be learning what the excitement was all about. 

At that same convention, Dr. Maxwell Goldberg of The 
Pennsylvania State University addressed a “confrontation” 
meeting titled “Learning Systems and the Teaching of En- 
glish.” For many of the participants at the Washington 
convention, such a notion as learning systems and such 
related topics as cybernetics, accountability, computer- 
managed instruction, and similar ideas were not perceived 
as part of a whole, if they were perceived at all. After the 
convention, it became apparent that most convention-goers 
had missed hearing one of the foremost authorities on these 
topics. When Dr. Goldberg’s paper was presented as one 
to be considered for possible publication in journals, it was 
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steered aside and into the set of those manuscripts that 
might be developed further and made into a book. 

From long study of the literature on systems approaches 
and from extensive contact with a variety of developers and 
users of cybernetics and systems, Dr. Goldberg has kept 
abreast of technological developments in the field. But his 
essential stance has remained that of humanist, not scientist. 

In these pages, Dr. Goldberg focuses attention on human 
goals and human style in the face of present and anticipated 
future developments in the computer-based technologies that 
promise to become an increasingly larger part of our lives. 
His question, “Who controls the system?” is a profound but 
very real one, demanding knowledge of what is and a capa- 
bility to predict what might pertain in later years of the age 
of the computer. 

His book requires the reader’s close attention. It is not 
for beginners. It demands a base of knowledge that might be 
gained from reading other Council publications beforehand. 
The reader may wish for example to take up first such a book 
as James Hoetker’s Systems, Systems Approaches, and the 
Teacher or Accountability and the Teaching of English, 
edited by Henry Maloney. 

But when the reader is ready, he or she will find within 
these pages a set of perplexing questions, perceptive obser- 
vations, and a reaffirmation of faith in a nondeterministic, 
open, vital view of man, who can, given certain cautions, 
control and use systems to great advantage. 

John C. Maxwell, Associate Executive Secretary, NOTE 
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Preface 



; Let me start with an admission — not of guilt but of 

! negative intent. This paper does not attempt to treat its 

subject with complete detachment, objectivity, and balance. 
I It dismisses claims to utter detachment and objectivity as 

fictions at best and, at worst, self-deceit or hypocrisy. It 
I dismisses the attempt at the balanced presentation as not 

; useful to the purposes of the issues-confrontation for which 

it is intended. It is, admittedly, a presentation from one 
specific and limited angle of vision. It seeks to make clear 
the stance, the perspective related to this angle of vision. 
; It utilizes the satiric hyperbole. This it regards as a legit- 

imate mode of clarifying and highlighting issues and of indi- 
cating lines of reservation, doubt, or adverse criticism. It 



does so, realizing that this practice entails risks — risk of | 

misunderstanding, risk of counterattack. But how, without J 

taking risks, may one participate in confrontations? This, j 

at least, may be said: the present risks are calculated. As j 

for the sensibilities of the reader: forewarned is forearmed. < 

To set up a debate on learning systems versus the teach- j 

ing of English is to pose a false issue — a false dilemma. It ;i 

begs two serious questions: (1) Are learning systems neces- 
sarily a threat to the teaching of English ? and (2) May not j 



learning systems serve as allies, rather than being regarded J 

as the necessary enemies of English teaching ? My answer 

to the first question is “No”; and, to the second, “Yes”; and | 
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I intend to devote this paper to confronting the implications 
of these answers. 

This paper owes much to field trips and other researches 
made possible through a sabbatical leave as Visiting Scholar 
at the University of Arizona, and through other support 
made available by the good offices of Dr. Cyril F. Hager, 
associate dean, College of the Liberal Arts, and director of 
the Center for Continuing Liberal Education, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. The present study draws heavily, 
too, on materials and experiences gained through my work 
as director of the CCLE-IBM Humanities Project on Tech- 
nological Change, initiated in September, 1963. (See, Wil- 
liam W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer, eds., Automation, 
Education, and Human Values, [New York: School and 
Society Books, 1966] — especially, pp. 11—26, 29-30. This 
book has been reissued, by Crowell, as an Apollo paperback — 
No. A-223, 1969.) 
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Distinguish: Means and Ends 

At the outset, we must distinguish between means and 
ends. Thomas Carlyle’s use of “machinery” in his Signs of 
the Times and, later in the nineteenth century, Matthew 
Arnold’s distinction between “machinery” and the ends for 
which the machinery is intended continue to be relevant. 
Arnold, like Carlyle, of course, used “machinery” both lit- 
erally and metaphorically. They both applied the term to 
committees, agencies, organizations, institutions — to bureau- 
cracies as well as to actual machines or instrumentalities. 
For us, today, Jacques Ellul, in his The Technological So- 
ciety, has put this distinction between means and ends, both 
more philosophically and more methodologically; and with 
massive documentation. He has done so in the term used 
as the title of his book in the original, and, in my opinion, 
much to be preferred to the title adopted for John Wilkin- 
son’s English translation. The original title is La Technique ; 
and it carries a comprehensive term for various kinds of 
instrumentalities and their corresponding processes. To “la 
technique,” Ellul attributes a powerful tendency to become 
autarchic (“to take the bit into its own teeth”), and to de- 
velop, by replication, concatenation, and proliferation, along 
lines neither intended nor even foreseen by those who in- 
vented the machinery or who initiated the processes. As 
Ellul puts it, “la technique” has its own internal logic of 
self-development and, somewhat as with Aristotelian entel- 
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echy, a powerful impulsion to fulfill itself according to this 
law of its own becoming . 1 

Lewis Mumford has noted such a phenomenon in archi- 
tecture and in regional planning. Thus, concerning Le Cor- 
busier’s “City in the Park,” he observes: “The first mistake 
was the overevaluaticn of mechanization and standardization 
as ends in themselves, without respect for the human pur- 
poses he served .” 2 Kenneth E. Boulding has noted a similar 
phenomenon and has warned against it. In his essay on the 
teaching of social sciences, he has shown concern lest devices 
adopted as teaching adjuncts take over and become ends 
rather than means: “The great danger of hardware is that 
it tends to concentrate on specific and particular perfor- 
mances and behavior and by its very nature cannot be con- 
cerned with the total development of the individual ,” 3 which, 
as he holistically sees it, should be the end of education. 

As to the matter of means and ends in the teaching- 
learning process, there is another consideration. It may be 
exposed by reference to the doctrine generally attributed 
to Machiavelli, that the end justifies the means. This was 
espoused not only by the admittedly anti-liberal, anti- 
democratic Thomas Carlyle in his doctrine of the hero as 
perversely applied to Frederick the Great; but also by such 



1 Cf. Carl Mitcham and Robert Mackey, “Jacques Ellul and the Tech- 
nological Society” Philosophy Today 15, 2/4 (Summer 1971), 102- 
121; and, by the same authors, Philosophy and Technology — Readings 
in Philosophical Problems of Technology (New York: The Free 
Press, forthcoming, 1972) . In a conversation with me, John Wilkinson 
has stressed that, for a full understanding of Ellul’s treatment of 
la technique, one needs to be familiar with the latter’s theology. For 
our present purposes, it is enough to take cognizance, in a “Note to 
the Reader” added to the American edition of The Technological So- 
ciety, of Ellul’s own statement: “Technique is the totality of methods 
rationally arrived at and having absolute efficiency (for a given stage 
of development) in every field of human activity." (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1964), p. [xxv]. 

* The Urban Prospect (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968), 
pp. 118, 119, 122, 125. 

* “The Task of the Teacher in the Social Sciences,” Effective College 
Teaching: The Quest for Relevance, ed. William H. Morris (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, for American Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, 1970), p. 111. Reprinted by permission of 
the American Association for Higher Education. 
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champions of liberalism and democracy as William Hazlitt 
in his own hero worship of Napoleon. The consideration 
being urged is the converse of this Machiavellian dictum. 

According to it, one’s very commitment to a certain agency 
influences or may even dictate the outcome — first, by open- 
ing up unanticipated potentialities; second, by engendering 
or eliciting unanticipated hindrances or deflections. 

Both of these modes of influencing or dictating outcomes 
may be illustrated from the realm of computer-utilizing re- 
search in the Humanities. One may start out to use the 
computer just to determine the incidence of certain types 
of imagery in the poems of Hart Crane. One may find, how- 
ever, that, thanks to the speed and comprehensiveness with 
which the computer covers the field and enables complex 
and multifaceted comparisons and contrasts, one may gain 
serendipitous insights about the poet’s style. Professor 
George Arms has reported such experiences in connection 
with his computer-utilizing researches into aspects of the j 

imagery of William Dean Howells. J 

The opposite, however, may occur. Suppose one sets out I 

to utilize the computer in stylistic studies; and suppose that, i 

for definitive conclusions, one has planned to include cer- :: 

tain impalpable, nonquantifiable (at least in the present | 

state of the art) elements of style. Once committed to the | 

computer, one may find that he has altered the parameters j 

of his intended outcomes; and that the present limitations i 

of the computer make him bypass those aspects or phe- J 

nomena of style which are still not (if they ever will be) j 

“machine handleable.” Among these would be, for example, | 

the implicit elements of style. Under these circumstances, < 

there is a strong temptation to simplistic reduction: to for- 
get or ignore the omissions; to conclude that, not just certain 
parts, but the whole, has been treated. It is here that proper 
training and the maintenance of proper scholarly scruples 
may well provide the needed safeguards. We have to keep 
reminding ourselves of the proverbial warning: “Out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

Malcolm Scully provides fresh support for this warning. 

He quotes James H. Billington, professor of history at , 

Princeton, as writing that “the advent of the computer has ] 
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encouraged the trivialization of scholarship and the belief 
that things^ that count are those that can be counted”; and 
that, at the root of the problem, are scholars who “prefer to 
provide definitive answers to small questions rather than 
tentative answers to important ones.” Scully also cites Wil- 
liam H. Simon’s statement in the Princeton Alumni Weekly'. 

. . there is an imprisoning quality to this new method- 
ology. Once he has accepted it, man can no longer see be- 
yond its own narrow terms. He is compelled to think and 
act within the confines of the vocabulary and intellectual 
principles of the methodology.” Even John G. Kemeny, 
president of Dartmouth College, who, as computer cham- 
pion, may be described as the protagonist of Mr. Scully’s 
story, ruefully admits that “there is a very strong tendency 
on the part of some research workers to rely so much on 
the use of computers that they don’t use their own brains.” 4 
As with research in the Humanities — so with teaching 
English. Those who work in computer-involved instruction 
should be aware of possible deviations from the intended or 
expected outcomes. At the extremes, we need to guard 
against allowing our course content to atrophy and our com- 
prehensive objectives to fade from sight because of excessive 
preoccupation with mechanics; and against allowing our 
teaching energies, as John Henry Newman has put it, to be 
“exhaused on externals.” “It is argued,” declares Dr. Boul- 
ding, "that hardware will relieve the teacher from burden- 
some mid unnecessary duties and leave him free to concen- 
trate on the great personal task of developing the total per- 
sonality of the student.” “This sounds fine,” he goes on to 
say; then adds: “but one has one’s suspicions, and a night- 
marish future in which the teacher becomes primarily an 
electronic repairman and the students all turn into well ; 
trained rogues and clods is not inconceivable.” 5 

In assessing the weight of this statement, one has to bear 
in mind that, far from being a technophobe. Dr. Boulding 



4 “Computers, Big in Research, Little Used by Undergraduates," The 
Chronicle of Higher Education 6, 3 (October 1971), 6. 



* “The Task of the Teacher in the Social Sciences,” p. 111. 
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